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Some Account of the Brimham Rocks in Yorkſhire. P- 


a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Norris, Secretary. By 
Hayman Rooke, E/7. 


SIR, 


HE ſucceſs I met with in diſcovering the Druidical mo- 
numents in Derbyſhire (which I had the honour to lay 
before the Society [a]), induced me to make an excurſion into 
Yorkſhire, to examine ſome curious groups of rocks, ſeven miles 
from Ripley, on the road to Pateley Bridge, called Brimham | 
rocks. They are indeed a moſt wonderful aſſemblage, ſcattered | 
about the moor in groupes, which all together occupy a ſpace of 1 
above forty acres. The extraordinary poſition of theſe rocks in a | 
variety of directions muſt have been occaſioned by ſome violent 1 
convulſion of nature; but at the ſame time it is evident, that art 1 
has not been wanting to make their ſituations ſtill more won- 
derful. 

The ancients of very remote autiquity have ſhewed a regard 
to fragments of rocks. The learned Mr. Bryant tells us, that 
« the Egyptians looked upon theſe with a degree of veneration, 
« and ſome of them they kept as they found them with per- 
«© haps only an hieroglyphic, others they ſhaped with tools, and 
« formed into various devices [b]:” Again he ſays, it was 
« uſual with much labour to place one vaſt ſtone upon another 


[a] See vol. VII. p. 175. 
[5] Analyſis of Ant. Mythology, vol. III. p. 53. 
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© for a religious memorial: the ſtones, thus placed, they often- 
« times poized ſo equally that they were affected with the leaſt 
„ external force, nay a breath of wind would ſometimes make 
them vibrate, We have many inſtances of this nature in our 
« own country; and they are to be found in other parts of the 


« world, aud whenever they occur we. * en them of the 


« higheſt antiquity [e].“ Wo | 

On this moor we find rocks placed one upon another ; ; others 
that rock; and ſome have evidently the mark of the tool, but 
whether theſe are the works of the Druids or of a more remote 
age, 1 muſt leave to the learned Society to determine; but, if I 


might venture to form a conjeQure on theſe very ancient cuf- 


toms, may we not ſuppoſe, that,” as the Britons had early com- 
munications with the Egyptians and Pheenicians, their arts, and 
particularly their religious ceremonies, would be handed down 
to the time of our Druids, wha would probably be, from poli- 
tical motives, not inclined to communicate their knowledge to 
the ignorant. Britons, whom they were ſuppoſed to have go- 
verned with abſolute authority, and by their augury and divi- 
nations brought them to ſubmit patiently to their decrees, and 
to undertake. the moſt arduous euterprize. In the more civi- 
ized ages of Chriſtianity, the heads of the Romiſh church have 
thought ĩt neceſſary to keep the common people in ignorance : 
why then may we not ſuppoſe that the Druids had ſome know- 
ledge of arts and ſciences, which from the ſame motive they kept 
'to themſelves, , Their not committing their myſteries of their 
order and diſcipline. to writing is, I think, a circumſtance in fa- 
vour of the above ſuppoſition. But to return to Brimbam rocks. 

In Pl. XVI. N. 1. (a) appears to have been a rock idol: the 
"marks of the tool are viſible in many places, particularly on the 


"m5 Analyſis of Ant. * vol. III. p. 53 | 
baſe, 
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baſe, where the ſide (b) has been cut ſquare; contiguous to it, 
is a rocking ſtone (c), which moves with great eaſe. 

N? 2. is another view of the ſame rocking ſtone (c), which is 
in length eight feet, in breadth three feet. 

No 3. is a rocking ſtone, the bottom of which evidently ap- 
pears to have been cut away to form two knobs, on which it 
reſts, and moves with great eaſe, It's length is eighteen feet, 
width four feet, height ſix feet. | 

No 4. is a large maſs of rock, which doctor Borlaſe calls a Tol- 
men. A paſſage goes quite through it, big enough for a man to 
paſs; at each entrance there appears to have been a rock baſon 
three feet diameter, now almoſt worn level, but the circles are 
{till very viſible; at the foot of the paſſage is a little kind of 
platform (a), which plainly appears to have been worked with a 
tool; adjoining to this Tolmen 1s a rocking ſtone (b), in length 
ſix feet three inches, breadth four feet eight inches. 

Ne 5. is an extraordinary groupe of rocks, in which there ſeems 
to be a kind of uniformity preſerved. On the top are three rock- 
ing ſtones; the middle one (a) reſts upon a kind of pedeſtal, and 
is ſuppoſed to be about one hundred tuns weight ; on each fide 
at (b) and (c) is a ſmall one: on examining the ſtone (b) it ap- 
peared to have been ſhaped to a ſmall knob at the bottom to give 
it motion, though my guide, who was ſeventy years old, born 
on the moors, and well acquainted with theſe rocks, aſſured 
me that ſtone had never been known to rock : however, upon 
my making a trial round it, when I came to the middle of one 
ſide, I found it moved with great eaſe. The aſtoniſhing increaſe 
of the motion with the little force I gave it made me very ap- 
prehenſive the equilibrium might be deſtroyed ; but on examin- 
ing it, I found it was ſo nicely balanced, that there was no 
danger of its falling. The conſtruction of this equipoized ſtone 
muſt have been by artiſts well ſkilled in the powers of mecha- 

K 2 | nics. 
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nics. It is indeed the moſt extraordinary rocking ftone I ever 
met with, and it is ſomewhat as extraordinary, that it never 
ſhould have been diſcovered before, and that it ſhould now move 
ſo eaſily, after ſo many ages of reſt, 


N* 6. 1s a north view of a very fingular rock in a wonderful 
poſition, It muſt undoubtedly have been a rock idol, or a ſtone 
conſecrated to ſome principal deity. It is forty-fix feet in circum- 
ference, and ſeems to have been ſeparated from the adjoining 
rock. The pedeſtal it reſts upon is at the top only one foot by 
two feet ſeverr inches. The marks of the tool are viſible in many 
places, particularly on the baſe (a) of the pedeſtal, which has 
been ſhaped into a polygon tending towards a hexagon, but part 
of the ſides has been defaced by time. The hazardous under- 
taking of ſhaping this rock and pedeſtal is, I think, another 
proof of the Druids having had ſome knowledge of mechaniſm. 
We are well aſſured that the ancients ſhaped rocks into various 
forms, for ſome myſtical purpoſe. Doctor Borlaſe tells us, 
„ that the rocks in Cornwall have, in ſome inſtances, been 
„ cleared of their wildeft excreſcences by art, in others evi- 
« dently ſhaped and fitted by tools, and this could not be done 
« without ſome aim or defign, and no defign ſo likely as that 
« ſome by ſhewing themſelves to greater advantage (being ſe» 
i parated from the adjoining rocks), might by their vaſtueſs 
« more eaſily procure the adoration of the beholder, that others 
« by being ſhaped in a particular manner might be more ſiguifi- 
«© cant ſymbols of that deity, or attribute which they Were de- 
« ſigned to repreſent [d].“ 

No 7. repreſents an eaſt view of a very fingular kind of mo- 
nument, which I believe has never been taken notice of by any 
antiquary. 1 think I may call it an oracular flone, though it 


[4] Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 172. 
goes 
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goes by the name of the Great Cannon. It reſts upon a bed of 
rock, where a road plainly appears to have been made leading 
to the hole (a), which at the entrance is three feet wide, ſix feet 
deep, and about three feet fix inches high, Within this aperture 
on the right hand is a round hole, marked (b), two feet diame- 
ter, perforated quite through the rock, ſixteen feet, and running 
from ſouth to north. In the abovementioned aperture, a man 
might lay concealed, and predict future events to thoſe that 
came to conſult the oracle, and is heard diſtinctly on the north 
fide of the rock, where the hole is not viſible, This might make 
the credulous Britons think the predictions proceeded ſolely from 
the rock deity. I he voice on the outſide is as diſtinctly conveyed 
to the perſon in the aperture, as was ſeveral times tried. The 
circumterence of this rock is ninety-fix feet. 


There 1s reaſon to ſuppoſe, that people in the dark ages of 
Druidiſm imagined that the rock idols had a power of articula- 
tion. There is a remarkable ſtory in Giraldus Cambrenſis [e], 
« which ſhows that the common people in his days attributed 
« the power both of ſpeaking and protecting to theſe ſacred 
% rocks, There was a large flat ſtone ten feet long, ſix wide, 
« and one foot thick, which in his time ſerved as a bridge over 
„ the river Alun, at St. David's, in Pembrokeſhire. It was 
« called in Britiſh Leek Lavar, that is, the Heating fone, and 
de the vulgar tradition was, that when a dead body was, on a 
« time, carrying over, this ſtove ſpoke, and with the ſtruggle 
« of the voice cracked in the middle, and the chink, from 
«© which the voice iſſued, was then to be ſeen. In this ſimple 
6 ſtory the remains of that part of the Druid ſuperftition, of 
« which we are treating, are clearly to be perceived [/].“ 


[e] Itinerar. Cambr. lib. ii. c. 1. 
LV] Borlale's Antiquitics of Cornwall, p. 170. 
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Another ancient monument of this kind of Druidical ſuper- 
ſtition is now to be ſeen in Weſtminſter; I mean the ſtone 
under the coronation chair, which was called by the ancient 
Iriſh /2g-fail, or the fatal ſtone, on which “ the kings of Ireland 
«+ uſed to be inaugurated in the times of Heathenifm on the 
& hill of Tarah, which, being incloſed in a wooden chair, was 
thought to emit a ſound under the rightful candidate (a thing 
*« ealily managed by the Druids), but to be mute under a man 
* of none or bad title, that is, one who was not for the turn of 
« thoſe prieſts. The Druidical oracle is in verſe, and in theſe 
“ original words: 


Cioniodh ſeuit ſuos an fine, 
Man ba breag an Faiſdine, 
Mas a bhfuighid an Lia- fail, 
Dlighid flaitheas do gha bhail. 
The Lowland Scots have rhym'd it thus: 


Except old ſaws do feign, 

And wizards wits be blind, 

The Scots in place muſt reign, 
Where they this ſtone ſhall find [g].” 


Hence it appears that the Druids had oracles, that they attri- 
buted the power of ſpeaking to their ſacred rocks, I therefore 
think I may venture to ſay, with ſome degree of probability, 
that theſe perforated rocks are Druidical oracles. There are others 
on this moor; one about a quarter of a mile S. W. of the above- 
mentioned ſtone, which the country people call the Litile Can- 
non, the hole is one foot diameter, and goes quite through the 
rock eighteen feet, 

About eighty yards S. W. of the oracular ſtone, or great can- 
non, is a large tumulus of earth and ſtones one hundred and fifty 
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[r] Toland, vol. I. 103. 
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feet in circumference : on the weſt ſide there ſeems to have been 


a little ditch and vallum, which probably incloſed the tumulus, 
and may have been deſtroyed for the repair of walls and roads, 
a thing which too frequently happens to theſe ancient monu- 
ments. About a cuarter of a mile farther to the welt is a Druid 
circle, with a vallum of earth and ſtones, thirty feet diameter. 
It is exactly of the ſame conſtruction as thoſe on Stanton Moor, 
in the Peak of Derbyſhire [5]. There are likewiſe ſeveral ſmall 
tumuli. Thirteen of them are ranged in a kind of circle, the 
-Jargeſt not above eighteen feet diameter. They are formed of 
earth and large ſtones. . Two of theſe I opened; towards the bot- 
tom, the effects of fire appeared on the ſtones, and aſhes were ſcat- 
tered about, but there were no urns to be found. 


Here are ſeveral rocks that have paſſages cut through them. 
No 8. is a S. W. view of a roek with an aperture three feet and 
a half wide, in which is a rock baſon three feet diameter. 


No 9. Pl. XVII. is an caſt view of a rock, where art ſeems to 
have been aiding in the ſingularity of its poſition ; a rock baſon 
appears at (a), and from the lips or channels on the fides (for the 
water to run off), we. may conclude there are more on the top:; 
but that could not be examined from its elevated ſituation. 


N' 10. is a welſt view of a rock, called by the country people 
Noonſione, from its caſting a ſhadow on a cottage at 12 o'clock. 
On Midſummer Eve fires are lighted on the fide (a). Its ſituation 
is appoſite for this purpoſe, being on the edge of a hill com- 
manding an extenſive view. This cuſtom is of the moſt remote 
antiquity. The learned and ingenious Mr. Brand ſays, “ the ori- 
* gin of this fire, ſtil] retained by ſo many nations, and which 
- «. Joſes itſelf in antiquity, is very ſimple. It was a feu de joie 
„ kindled the very moment the year began; for the firſt of all 


[5] Archacologia, vol. VI. p. 114. | 
years, 
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% years, and the moſt antient that we know of, began at the 
« month of June; thence the very name of this month, Junior, 
« the youngeſt which 1s renewed; while that of the preceding 
* one is Mag, major, the antient: thus the one was the month 
„of the young people, the other that of the old [I].“ 

Toland tells us „that the Celtic nations kindled fires on Mid- 
« ſummer Eve, which are ſtill continued by the Roman Catho- 
„ lics of Ireland making them in all their grounds, and carry- 
* ing flaming brands about their cornfields, This they do like- 
&« viſe all over France, and in ſome of the Scottiſh iſles. Theſe 
«© Midſummer fires and ſacrifices were to obtain a bleſſing on 
« the fruits of the earth, now becoming ready for gathering; 
« as thoſe of the firſt of May, that they might proſperouſly 
„grow; and thoſe of the laſt of October were a thankſgiving 
« for finiſhing their harveſt [&]. 

Hence we find, that this very ancient cuſtom of lighting fires 
at particular ſeaſons is handed down to the preſent time. The 
«© Druids had alſo their holy fires, to which the people were 
«© obliged to come and carry off ſome portion (for which they 
_ « doubtleſs payed according to their abilities) to kindle the fire 
in their own houſes [I].“ 

From what has been ſaid on this ancient cuſtom, I think we 
have reaſon to conclude, that theſe extraordinary rocks in this 
diſtrict, particularly where art appears to have had a hand in the 
formation, are monuments of the Druids. 

N' 11. is a north view of a ſurprifing aſſemblage of rocks, 
which cannot but attract the admiration of every one that ſee 
them, This ſeems to have been a choſen ſpot for their religious 
ceremonies; here we find rock idols, altars, circular holes evi- 


Li. Obſervations on Popular Antiquities, chap. xxvil. p. 29). 
[+] Toland, vol. I. p. 73. 
L] Borlaſe, Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 147 


dently 
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dently cut in the ſides of rocks, and paſſages between rocks, for 
ſome ſacred myſterious purpoſe. The rocks piled one upon 
another at (a) are in a very extraordinary poſition : (b) is a very 
ſingular figure cut in the ſolid rock in high relief; this poſſibly 
might have been emblematical of ſome principal deity, to whom 
theſe conſecrated ſtones were dedicated; (o) is a kind of crom- 
lech or altar, where probably ſacrifices were offered up to the 
principal ſtone deity. The ſhort pillars that ſupport the crom- 
lech have been formed with a tool ; the ſtone (d) has a circular 
hole cut in its fide, and ſeems to have been ſhaped by art, 
About a quarter of a mile S. W. of theſe rocks at (e) are ſeen 
three rock idols. | 

However fanciful conjectures may appear to be on monu— 
ments of remote antiquity, yet when we come to compare the 
accounts of learned authors on this ſubject with the ſcattered 
remains that are now left, there certainly will be ſome founda- 


tion for thoſe conjectures. 
I am, Sir, 
Your molt obedient ſervant, 
H. ROOKE. 
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